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sistent in their demands for the restoration of the Valtelline, which they considered their rightful possession. Here lay one of the dangers of an alliance with France, for it was certain that the English Parliament would never agree to the employment of British troops for such an object as the recovery of the Valtelline. Buckingham must also have been well aware, from his recent experiences, that there would be no securing any relaxation in the administration of the recusancy laws. Yet he continued to negotiate with France and to force an unwilling James and Charles in the same direction, sanguine to the end that they would secure all their wishes without any quid pro quo. The French were equally sanguine in their hopes to evade all obligations, and so the negotiations for the treaty were commenced, each trying to hoodwink the other. Nothing but disaster was to be expected from dealing in such half shades of diplomacy.
Meanwhile Lord Kensington, who had ean amorous tongue and a wise head3 and could ccourt it smoothly as any man with the ladies5,1 had arrived in Paris, charged by Buckingham to take a preliminary sounding of the general situation and by Charles to convey affectionate greetings to the Princess. It was soon apparent to Kensington that before the French were willing to negotiate, the Spanish treaties must be definitely broken off. This opinion was conveyed to Buckingham in a letter which was more remarkable for its wealth of romantic detail. His report of the Princess was couched in glowing terms. cMy Lord,' he wrote, 'she is a lovely, sweet young creature. Her growth is not great yet, but her shape is perfect. '* Informers were not wanting, on the scent of romance, who could tell him that she had seldom displayed such a cheerful countenance as she did now, and that he might guess the cause of it. The
1 RACKET, Scrima Reserata, Part i, p. 209.   * CABALA, p. 290.
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